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WISHING YOU ALL A HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


The New Year 


The New Year with its joys and its sorrows, 
its good days and its bad days, is before us, but 
let us bear in mind it is only one day at a time. 
Seize today upon the opportunity you may have 
to help someone over a hard place; to speak a 
kindly word; to bear patiently with someone who 
tries you, or, aS you may express it, ‘‘gets on 
your nerves,’ to do some kind act before the 
day is done. You can manage to be useful, 
faithful, patient, for one day at the beginning of 
the year. Keep it up day by day, and remem- 
ber that it is your duty to include in your acts of 
kindness the fourfooted animals who do so much 
for you, and who can also feel and suffer. In 
this way only you will have a Happy New Year. 
—A.H.S. 


James Russell Lowell said: 
“Greatly begin though thou hast time 
But for a line, be that sublime. 
Not failure, but low aim is crime.” 


Rowland Hill said, “I would give nothing for 
that man’s religion whose dog and whose cat are 


not the better for it.’’—He might have added— 
his horse, cow, sheep—everything that lives. 

Dean Stanley said: “Each one of us is bound 
to make the little circle in which he lives better 
and happier; each of us is bound to see that out 
of that small circle the widest good may flow; 
influences that may stimulate the whole common- 
wealth and the whole civilized world.” 


“Take hold with God,” said Edward Everett 
Hale, ‘‘in His steady work for lifting up the 
world.” 


Bishop Hall said: ‘‘ Each day is a new life and 
an abridgment of the whole. I will so live as if 
I counted every day my first and my last, as if 
I began to live but then, and should live no more 
afterward.” 


Christmas Work 


I wish that everybody might have heard or 
read the beautiful tribute to the fourfooted ani- 
mals that Dr. Cadman gave, which appeared in 
the Boston Herald of December 25. It has often 
troubled me, at the Christmas Season when so 
much is said about our Saviour being born in a 
manger, that more of those who are celebrating 
His birthday do not give a little thought to the 
fact that He was born in a stable among the 
beasts of the field. 

When I started the work of giving a Christmas 
treat to the horses I remember I began with the 
heading, ‘‘Why Not the Horses?” and through 
the article which I sent to the newspapers in 
Boston (the editors were very kind and all 
printed it), we had a response which surprised 
me. Mr. Smith and I, being always anxious to 
make more than good in anything we were claim- 
ing to do in the Animal Rescue League work, 
went around ourselves with the men for two or 
three years to be sure that this was a real charity, 
and not what is sometimes called “playing to the 
gallery.”’ On our first visit we were not quite 
satisfied with what we did, as we were only giving 
a small amount to each horse standing in the 
market places. The next year we increased the 
amount to a full feed, as much as a horse would 
get for his supper. We purchased large paper 
bags of a size to contain a good feed for each 
horse. We purchased the bags by hundreds, at 
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wholesale, and our men had to work very hard 
for two days before Christmas preparing the 
feed and filling the bags with the cut-up carrots 
and apples mixed with grain. This feed was 
prepared with the idea of not only being ap- 
petizing but also nourishing and wholesome. 

I note that articles have appeared every 
Christmas recently urging that horses should 
have no grain given them when standing in the 
stables, but the way our feed is prepared I have 
never heard of its hurting any of the horses, and, 
at the same time, we have the comfort of knowing 
that horses standing in the poorer stables, who 
are often neglected Christmas morning by their 
owners, do have one good feed at least on that 
day. 

It seems pretty hard that men, women and 
children should, as a rule, eat a great deal more 
than they need all Christmas day, and that 
horses should be supposed to stand with empty 
stomachs while we are feasting. 

Naturally the number of horses is diminishing, 
but this number is not decreasing so much in the 
class of horses we feed. The saddest part of it is, 
many horses that have been well fed and cared 
for in other days are now being pushed down into 
the lower stratum of horse life, bought at a 
comparatively small sum by junk men, pedlars, 
and other poorer classes of working men, who do 
not venture to own or manage a car, but who can 
hold a pair of reins in their hands and trust to a 
horse to carry them along. Therefore, while we 
did not feed as many horses this year as last, we 
did give comfort to 2,080 against 2,500 of last 
year, and this was certainly worth doing. 

Besides the horses, our men are instructed to go 
prepared to feed smaller animals that are kept in 
stables for their usefulness,—the dogs and the 
cats. Our men took with them cans of salmon 
for the cats. This year they found in one stable 
a dog suffering with a broken leg and another 
that had been badly injured by an automobile. 
The only merciful thing to do in these cases was 
to put them to death. 

Among the horses this year they discovered 
eleven that never should be expected to go out 
again, as they were beyond work by reason of old 
age or physical condition. ‘They were purchased 
by our men, as they were owned by poor men 


who were not really to blame for keeping them, 
but yet were reluctant to give them up until they 
had, as it were, taken the last ounce of flesh out 
of them. 

I think that the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston is the first humane society that ever tried 
to do so much for animals on Christmas Day,— 
in fact, at the time when I started my work for 
the horses on Christmas I had never heard of any 
society doing anything of this sort. Since then 
several societies have taken up some Christmas 
celebration for horses, though nothing, I believe, 
in the way of visiting the stables as we are doing 
and giving real pleasure and practical help to 
horses and smaller animals in stable and manger. 

Our appeal this year was generously answered, 
and it not only enabled us to pay for the feed, 
but it has given us something over to put into 
our regular Horse Fund which we try to keep on 
hand all the time, as it is our regular practice to 
employ one man to go around to the stables and 
discover horses that are wholly unfit for work, 
and also to look up cases that members report to 
us where they have seen horses on the streets, old 
and lame, that should be rescued from their 
misery. 

I wish here to express my thanks to every one 
who sent us a dollar, or less, or more, for 
this work. We meant to send a note of thanks 
to every one, but some one may have been left 
out. Thank you all a thousand times. I hope 
your New Year will be much happier for all you 
have done to lessen the suffering and help these, 
our fourfooted friends, who are so often ne- 
glected and forgotten in the midst of the holiday 
festivities. 


This is the article written by Dr. Cadman that 
I alluded to. I amsure he would be pleased if he 
could go around with our men and see our 
Christmas work. Personally, I would like to 
express my thanks to Dr. Cadman for all he has 
done for the lower animals (as they are sometimes 
called) in speaking and writing for them. 
—A.H.S. 


| A Plea for the Animals 
To the Editor of the “ Herald:’’ The stable at 
Bethlehem plays an important part in the story 
of the Nativity. There were the Babe, His 
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Mother, the shepherds and the wise men. They 
offered their adoration and their gifts to the 
Wonderful Child. But while for nearly 2,000 
years they have been commemorated in countless 
ways, the dumb animals who looked upon this 
matchless scene have too often been forgotten. 

Surely they were present for a purpose. For 
is not every creature of God holy? And those 
who share with man the mystery of sensible life 
are emphatically near to him. There is not an 
alley cat which should not be sacred to us all on 
Christmas Day; not a patient ox or burden- 
bearing horse and ass and mule which should not 
have a warm shelter and an extra feed of corn; not 
a dog whose tail should not wag from dawn till 
dark of this glorious festival. 
that the overdriven, little-considered and fre- 
quently ill-treated animal kingdom lifts up its 
head in gratitude for Yuletide. ‘‘The righteous 
man is merciful to his beast.” It is a poor keep- 
ing of Christmas which does not cover with its 
protecting benevolence everything that has fur 
and feathers in home and on farmstead and field 
and in forest.—S. Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., December 22. 


Report of Annual Fair 


The many friends who assisted us at the Fair, 
both by contributing and by purchasing, will be 
delighted to hear that we think we have actually 
reached the mark we were aiming at, $10,000 
clear of all expenses. I cannot give the exact 
figures at this writing, as far as the actual dollars 
and cents are concerned. ‘There may be a few 
dollars and cents over the $10,000. The joyful 
part of it all is that we have achieved the results 
we were aiming for, the $10,000 mark. 

We have tried to thank everybody personally 
who contributed to the success of the Fair; hun- 
dreds of letters and notes of thanks were sent out 
before the Fair to our friends who sent in articles 
and money, but as you well know, not only con- 
tributors are needed, but purchasers, and we are 
most grateful to those who came in and bought 
articles and thus helped to swell the sum total. 

If I were to write an entire column, I could not 
express my gratitude to everybody, or my pleas- 
ure at the results, so I will close this little account 
of the Fair by wishing you all a very happy New 


Let us see to it: 


Year, and also a wish that you could one and all 
know how much good you have done, and how 
many suffering animals you are helping by your 
interest in our work. | 


There are some people who like to speak of 
The Animal Rescue League as just a “‘slaughter 
house.”’ I wish with all my heart they could 
know of the good we do to human beings, through 
their dogs and cats,—of the gratitude that is 
expressed to us by letter, by word of mouth, 
from those who have received comfort and help 
through what we have done. 


Among other things it may do no harm to 
mention that my splendid staff of women who 
have become through our work acquainted with 
many persons who need a helping hand and a 
little touch of cheer at this Christmas Season, 
but who are not enrolled among the regular 
recipients of charity, have taken it upon them- 
selves to send out Christmas baskets to some of 
these dear members who are not blessed with 
this world’s goods. ‘Twenty baskets of fruit and 
other delicacies were sent out this year, being 
packed and beautifully decorated by Miss Star- 
buck, who is especially gifted in this sort of thing. 
These baskets were taken out by one of our cars 
and delivered the day before Christmas, and re- 
ceived with grateful appreciation. 


An interesting incident connected with our 
Christmas work this year was that of a man who 
had rescued a dog from drowning. The case was 
reported to us and we wrote him a letter, thank- 
ing him for his brave rescue of the dog, and 
telling him we would be glad to award him a 
medal at our next public meeting. In reply he 
wrote, saying that he got a very bad cold from 
his plunge into icy water and was confined at 
home for over a week, and that he would be un- 
able to do for his three little children what he had 
planned to do for their Christmas. I sent my 
secretary to his home the day before Christmas 
with a basket of fruit, and some Christmas 
stockings filled with toys for the children, and 
also a little money towards their Christmas 
dinner. My secretary found the man’s wife at 
home and three dear children. One little child 
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said, ‘I guess Santa Claus can’t do much for us 
this year;’”’ so we were indeed glad to play 
“Santa Claus” to this family. 


Incidentally I would like to say that one of our 
members living in Winthrop sends us every year 
a dozen or more Christmas stockings filled with 
good things for girls and boys, and they are 
certainly calculated to make children happy. 
These she sends or brings to the League the day 
before Christmas, and they are a great help in 
cases where we know of children who otherwise 
would not have much to make them glad. 

I have always hesitated to tell of these things 
that our League does to help individuals, but I 
think after all it is right to let our members know 
what the Society which they are helping every 
year is doing. ‘The left-over articles from our 
Fair are sent in various directions; among them 
this year we sent two boxes to the mountains of 
Tennessee, where there are many children who 
have heard of Santa Claus but who do not always 
see anything he sends. We hear of these cases 
through the Cheerful Letter, a little paper which 
I have taken, and think highly of. Every year 
we try to send something from the remains of the 
Fair to such places where the need is great. We 
get very grateful letters in reply. Our books 
which are left over we give to the Lend-a-Hand 
Society, which does so much good. As has been 
remarked, the Animal Rescue League is a sort of 
“clearing house” for all sorts of things that 
people want to pass on,—it might be called a 
combination of an Animal Rescue League, a 
Shut-In Society, and a Lend-a-Hand Society! 
We are doing these things far more than our 
members realize. Nothing is wasted, nothing is 
lost; we study how to do good with everything we 
receive. In this way we try to lessen suffering 
and increase happiness all through the year.— 
Anna Harris Smith, President. 


In Nashua, N. H., a little girl three years old 
fell into the water and her dog, who was with her, 
weighing less than seven pounds, first barked to 
attract the attention of a farm hand some dis- 
tance away, then ran to the nearest point of land 
and held onto the child’s clothing until the man 
came to the rescue, 


BESSIE AND FRIENDS WHO WERE VISITING PINE 
RIDGE 


Do the Lower Animals Think? 


If you own a dog or a cat and take any notice 
of it, you must have seen by its actions when 
sleeping that these animals dream. Sometimes 
you can tell by watching whether their dreams 
are pleasant or otherwise. 

When my dog barks in his sleep I know he is 
excited about something. If he growls, he 
dreams of an enemy. 

Bessie, our St. Bernard, now dead, was a lost 
dog taken out to Pine Ridge, where she died of 
old age. As she lay asleep in the grass it was 
very evident she dreamed of meeting a friend, 
for she often lifted her paw as she did when 
awake, offering her hand, as it were, without 


-being asked. 


Fuzzy, my little dog, sleeps on the foot of my 
bed, and sometimes he has a nightmare. I 
think he is recalling the awful time when he was 
lost, picked up on the street, carried to a police 
station, then brought in one of the Animal 
Rescue League’s ambulances with other dogs 
that were barking and whining around him (each 
dog is fastened to the side of the ambulance so 
that they cannot attack each other). Then he 
was placed in the kennel which is specially used 
for small dogs. 

It was there I saw him, a little dirty, piteous 
object, sitting at the wire door watching, but 
quiet, his lip quivering a little as I spoke to him— 
so sad, so brave! 
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FUZZY AT CAR WINDOW 


I said to the kennel master, ‘‘I will take this 
little dog home, and if anyone claims him I will 
bring him back.” When I went to the door 
later, to take my car, behold, our good kennel 
master had him waiting for me. I took him 
home; he was neither advertised nor claimed. 
This happened about three years ago. He is 
happy now, as he well may be, but I am sure 
that sometimes in his dreams he remembers. 
When he whines in his sleep, and his legs 
and paws twitch, and he barks in a frightened, 
mufHed way, I hasten to wake him ‘up from a 
bad dream. 

If a dog dreams at night, is it not logical to 
say that when he is awake he thinks? 

What does he think of ws? That he fears 
greatly one who has hurt or abused him is evi- 
dent.to any one who observes. That he greets 
most joyously one he loves is also plainly to be 
seen. 

When my car is at the door Fuzzy thinks, ‘‘Am 
I going to ride with my Missie, or will she leave 
me behind today?’’ He watches, approaches me 
and sits up on his haunches, his little front paws 
hanging down, his head up, eager, expectant. 

In the car he always sits at the window and he 
sees, afar off, any dog on the street. Stretching 
his neck, he watches the dog until it is out of 
sight. He looks with a most interested air at 
everything we pass. I think he enjoys the 
scenery. He loves to ride as much as any child. 
He shows many evidences of intelligent thought. 
I once counted twenty-three words and short 


sentences that my dog understood as well as 
any child. 

My cat, Dick, who lived seventeen years, 
understood me. I taught him, by words only, 
that he must not catch birds, or sharpen his 
claws on the furniture. 

My neighbor’s dog stands and thinks. He is 
making up his mind which way to go, looking 
this way and that before he starts out on a 
morning walk or run. I have watched him 
evidently thinking which way he will find the 
most fun before he starts running up the street. 

I was amused one day when I was in my 
bungalow at Pine Ridge, where I can give my 
dog freedom to run with the other dogs on the 
place, as it is carefully fenced in. He had a 
precious bone. He didn’t care for it just then, 
but he was determined to hide it for future use 
where the other dogs could not find it. He 
carried it about here and there, standing still at 
times, the bone tightly clinched in his mouth, 
considering. 

“Would it be safe here?’’ he seemed to ask 
himself; then, evidently in doubt, he carried it to 
another place under another bush, or beside a 
tree. I think he was at least ten minutes making 
up his mind before he finally buried it. 


Dogs are as lonesome as children. They hate 
a dog house; of course they get used to it just as 
aman gets used to a prison cell, but they are not 


MY OLD DOG, DAVIE LINDSAY, LOOKING_FOR A PLACE 
TO BURY A BONE 
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happy. They want to lie in the house with their 
friends, or out in a barn with the horse or cow. 
They cannot bear to be alone. 

I hear sad stories that make my-heart ache; 
of puppies taken from their mother’s breast, put 
out in a cold and lonely dog house where they 
whimper, or even cry aloud, and shiver and 
moan at night. I have written to thoughtless 
owners of puppies and begged them to show 
mercy to these baby dogs, taken from their 

‘mother almost before they are weaned, suffering 
at night with loneliness and cold. One woman 
I was told actually went out, not to comfort the 
miserable, unhappy little puppy, but to whip it 
for crying! I wonder if such a woman could be a 
good mother to her own children! Surely she 
did not have the mother heart. 

How sad, how unutterably sad are the lives of 


many, many puppies and kittens that are re- 
garded simply as playthings for the children, and 
no more thought given to their own comfort 
than if they were rubber dolls! 

The children are not taught that they can feel 
or suffer, but are allowed to pull them about, 
squeeze, torture them as they like. Death 
would be a merciful release for them. 

It is a continual surprise and sorrow to me 
that presidents of women’s clubs, who might 
influence thoughtless women to show mercy to 
these little sufferers, will not spare even one 
evening in a whole season to speak of the duty 
we owe our fellow mortals. How much good 
women’s clubs might do in this respect, if they 
chose! 

How much good the school-teacher might do 


with the children! How much ministers might 
do if they took in earnest the saying of Jesus— 
“Not a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
your Heavenly Father’s notice’—and would 
preach the duty of Kindness to every living 
creature. 

Whatever church we may favor—Catholic, 
Protestant, Unitarian, or no church at all— 
surely everyone must agree with Henry Drum- 
mond that the “Greatest thing in the world is 
Love,”’ not earthly, selfish, sensual love, but that 
Love which has the highest good of every fellow 
creature at heart—that Love which considers 
our neighbor as we would ourselves. What a 
difference in the suffering of the world might 
be made! 

We do not want to suffer. We avoid suffering 
by every means we can employ; we dread it; we 
shrink from it. Why not do something for 
others that suffer? Are we trying as we should 
to prevent suffering in the world? 

Often we who work for these animals are told, 
“Think of the children.’’ I will venture to say 
that men or women who have no feeling for the 
suffering of the lower animals do not begin to 
feel as deeply for the suffering of children as we 
who feel for every living creature who suffers. 

I was pleading with a man once—a lawyer— 
to take an interest in the work for animals. He 
at once said that hzs interest was for the children. 
I asked him if he knew how many organizations 
there were in Massachusetts to help children. 
He admitted that he did not. I told him that 
there were over three hundred and fifty, and 
that there were only seven for animals (three of 
these I had formed myself), then asked if he 
considered this a fair proportion. 

He did not know what to say. Evidently he 
had not been interested enough in work for 
children to find out what was being done for them, 
so no wonder he did not care to interest himself 
in the welfare of the fourfooted friends that had 
served him all his life. 

I wonder at the wills of wealthy men and 
women who have been taking help and comfort 
all their lives from the lower animals in one way 
or another, then die without leaving a dollar to 
be used for the welfare of these, their faithful 
servants, 
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I wonder at the men and the women who sell 
their old horses. 

I wonder at the women who desert their cats, 
or who give away kittens and puppies without 
regard to their future welfare, or who allow 
their children to torture these animals, or who 
think it right to torture animals for experimen- 
tation. 

I wonder at the women who wear furs of 
animals caught in the cruel steel trap; at the men 
and the women who eat veal when it is so cruelly 
obtained; at the ‘‘scientists’’ who think it right 
to experiment on living creatures; at the women 
who give their sons air guns or rifles to kill, for 
“sport!’’—at any man or woman who thinks it 
“sport” to kill. 

I wonder about so many things! 
Tennyson says, like 


I am, as 


“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry.” 


We, of the Animal Rescue League, are trying 
to lessen the suffering in the world, but there is so 
much, everywhere, the task is very great, and 
sometimes seems almost hopeless. 


I started this article intending only to write 
something to show that your dog, your cat, your 
horse thinks, and consequently that mental 
suffering is added to bodily pain; that they love, 
hate, fear, are jealous, anticipate, dread, have 
longings, as we have, and to beseech compassion 
for them. They are so completely at our 
mercy. 

But my pencil and my feelings have run away 
with me. Let this go as a New Year’s sermon 
from a lay preacher. Though those who take 
and who read my little paper are not the ones who 
need to be reminded of these things, perhaps, 
my friend, you, who read it, may pass it on, and 
it may reach someone who has not thought of 
these things, and so it may not have been written 
in vain.—Anna Harris Smith. 


A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast.—Proverbs 12: 10. 

Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain 
mercy.—Matt. 5: 7. 


ST. FRANCIS LETTING CAPTIVE 
BIRDS FREE 


The Passenger Pigeon 

The grinding power of civilization is rapidly 
sweeping wild life out of existence. Harassments 
and injustices have already deprived us of many 
beautiful creatures of bird and animal life. 

Recent remarks by Dr. Hornady, retiring 
director of the Bronx Zoo, New York City, are 
most depressing to nature lovers. 

Dr. Hornady tells us that the U. 8. Govern- 
ment has a standing offer of $30,000 for the pur- 
chase of a single pair of passenger pigeons. 
Today there is but one single specimen known; 
that fact brings to mind an incident related in the 
reminiscences of the late Dr. James Freeman 
Clark—the story is as follows: 

During Dr. Clark’s early ministry in Louisville, 
Kentucky, he received a letter from a man asking 
for funeral services for some friends of his. The 
following day Dr. Clark called at the given ad- 
dress, was received by a very distinguished look- 
ing gentleman and after a few preliminaries the 
man suddenly said, ‘‘ Let me read to you.” Then 
followed the reading of ‘‘The Ancient Mariner,” 
rendered with passion and splendor that only a 
great actor deeply stirred could give. When he 
came to the lines ‘‘He knoweth best, who loveth 
best, all creatures great and small, for the dear 
God who loveth us, He made and loveth all,” 
the words burned as with fire. After a mo- 
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ment’s silence the man said, ‘“‘ We will now view 
the remains.”” Taking a candle he led the way to 
another room in which stood a bed covered with 
a sheet. Dramatically drawing back the cover- 
ing, he said, “These are my friends.’’ Upon the 
bed were hundreds of pigeons, that had been 
slaughtered in the streets of the town. 

The man was the greatest actor of the time, 
the Elder Booth, who was taking this way to 
protest against the ruthless slaughter of these 
birds.—Fifty years have passed since that day; 
no longer are the heavens darkened by the mi- 
grating flocks of passenger pigeons, no longer is 
every man’s hand against them. Instead 
$30,000 in gold awaits the hunter that can pro- 
duce a single pair—such is the short-sightedness 
of human nature. 

It is said by those in a position to best under- 
stand the situation that in another 50 years the 
world will be devoid of most of the marvelous 
and beautiful creatures in the animal world— 
man’s wanton and unnecessary destruction of 
animal life is not in keeping with his claim to 
Christianity and civilization. Let the white man 
reflect the red man’s proverb, ‘‘If you kill when 
you are not hungry, there’ll be no killing for you 
when you are hungry.” —N. F. Callahan. 


Is It Nothing to You? 


Oh, woman with the furs! is it nothing to you 
The agony suffered the long night through, 
The broken foot, and the burning thirst; 

The terror that smites in that trap accurst, 
The frantic struggles of a little dumb brother, 
Or mayhap, a furry little mother 

Tortured and murdered, as she sought food 
For her precious, hungry little brood? 


The starving young, as they waited in vain 

The mother who never would come again, 

That mother slain by a greedy human 

To deck a heartless or thoughtless woman. 

Oh, the torture, the terror, the gaining thirst, 

The struggle and strain in that trap accurst! 

The agony watches the long night through, 

Oh! woman with furs, is it nothing to you? 
—David Lee Wharton. 


A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 
But brutal actions show a brutal mind; 
Remember, He who made thee made thy brute, 
Who gave thee speech and reason made him mute. 
He can’t complain, but God’s all-seeing eyes 
Beholds thy cruelty and hears his cry. 
He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge, 
Remember his creator is thy Judge. 

—Martin Tupper. 


We had the great pleasure of welcoming to our 
headquarters at Carver Street, also at our Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses in Dedham, the 
Duchess of Hamilton and her friend, Miss Lind- 
af-Hageby. Both are deeply engaged in humane 
work. ‘They expressed themselves as very much 
pleased with our work and we were. honored to 
have them visit us. Both of these ladies spoke 
through the radio and were kind enough to give 
us typewritten copies of their talks which we are 
publishing in this paper. 


Radio Address by the Duchess of Hamilton, Boston, 
October 27, 1926 

The Animal Protection Movement is generally 
regarded as something apart from the great 
social questions of the day. As something of 
small importance and a matter for people with 
a peculiar love for cats and dogs. 

To me it is one of the most important move- 
ments of the day, essentially connected with 
the development of those social virtues which go 
to make a good citizen. For a man who is cruel 
to animals is nearly always brutal to his human 
fellow creatures; and a child who has been cruel 
to cats and dogs in its power very often turns 
when grown up, into a man of criminal aaa 
and acts. 

Queen Victoria said: “That no civilization is 
complete which does not include the dumb and 
defenceless of God’s creatures within the sphere 
of charity and mercy.” 

All the great thinkers from antiquity onwards 
have recognized this—Pythagoras, Buddha, Plu- 
tarch, Montaigne, Rousseau, Shelley, Shake- 
speare, Robert Ingersoll, are but a few of the 
names I could mention. 
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Every civilized country has recognized that 
the prevention of cruelty to animals is part of 
the duty of citizenship, and laws for the protec- 
tion of animals have been passed. ‘These laws 
are still in a large measure ineffective and too 
limited in their operation, but they mark a great 
step forward from the time when a little more 
than 100 years ago Lord Erskine was greeted 
with shouts of laughter in the British House of 
Lords, when he demanded legislation for the 
protection of animals. 

After all, the principle and sentiment of pro- 
tecting animals are the same as those underlying 
the protection of women and children from vio- 
lence and ill-usage—it is simply carrying the 
same morality a step further. 

But the difficulty now, as heretofore, is the 
recognition’ and definition of cruelty. I have 
never met a man, whether he be a man who 
overdrives and overloads his horse, or a slaughter- 
man who kills with unnecessary brutality, a 
trapper, a vivisector, or a sportsman who admits 
that he is cruel. He generally defends whatever 
he has been doing and tells me that it is the other 
fellow who is cruel. We are all apt, in the words 
of Pope, to: 

‘“‘Compound for sins they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to.”’ 
You can only diminish and finally eliminate 
cruelty to animals by education and by defining 
what should not be done to sentient creatures. 

To keep a dog always chained up and impris- 
oned is a horrible offense. To pack animals 
intended for slaughter on boats and in trucks 
where they have not space to breathe or move, 
or to slaughter them for food simply by using a 
knife or any implement which probably will 
cause many ill-directed blows on the head is 
cruelty which we should all reject and condemn. 
Every animal slaughtered for food should be 
stunned by means of a mechanically operated 
humane killer. To procure the luxurious furs 
that women wear, animals are trapped in steel 
traps with teeth that rend and tear their flesh, 
and left to linger in pain and suffering until the 
trapper kills them. For this reason I have given 
up wearing furs, and I wear instead the excellent 
new fabrics which are just as warm and just as 
beautiful, and which are made of various fabrics. 


As I do not wish to be a party to the common 
cruelties of the slaughterhouse I have given up 
eating meat, and I think every woman house- 
holder who buys meat should at any rate insist 
that the meat she buys is derived from an animal 
which has been killed with the humane killer. 

By supporting the movement for the greater 
protection of animals, American women will 
help to make their country even greater than it 
is by setting an example to the world in humanity 
and advanced civilization. 


Slaughter House Model 


A model slaughter house, where animals are to 
be killed by a special type of pistol which brings 
instant and painless death, is being built in 
England by the Humane Society, the Duchess of 
Hamilton and Brandon told the Chicago Hu- 
mane Society. 

The duchess, who is touring this country in the 
interest of anti-vivisection, said that the meat of 
cattle slaughtered by modern packing house 
methods was poisoned because of the mental 
anguish the cattle go through before they are 
killed. | 


Address by Miss Lind-af-Hageby, Honorary Director, 
Animal Defense Society, London, England 


People who don’t love animals miss some of 
the great things in life. Kipling speaks some- 
where of the danger of loving a dog too much, 
of giving your heart to a dog to tear, as he puts 
it. But I would sooner give my heart to a dog 
than to many people I have met. Byron, 
Matthew Arnold, Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
have sung the praises of the dog as a friend and a 
companion, but I doubt whether human words 
have ever adequately pictured that love and 
trust—faithfulness which rises above human, 
capacity and makes the dog the world’s super- 
lover. We all know the story of Greyfriar’s 
Bobby of Edinburgh, Scotland, who watched for 
years by the grave of his master—the picture by 
Landseer of the dog sorrowing by his master’s 
coffin, the shepard’s only mourner. I have in 
my possession the photograph of a little mongrel 
dog who for nine years refused to leave the 
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grave of his master, who lay in one of the ceme- 
teries of Stockholm, night and day, wet or shine, 
fed by kind people, but never persuaded through 
those long years to leave the spot where his 
master had been laid to rest. 

Foolish! Unreasoning!—blind instinct, some 
will say. Yet, if perfect love which nothing can 
change or dim be the highest human attribute 
then dog has indeed reached heights to which few 
human beings attain. Schoperhauer, one of the 
greatest apostles of justice, and mercy to animals, 
said that the more he saw of human beings the 
more he loved dogs. Now that seems to be an 
expression of that soured and embittered pes- 
simism which many associate with love of ani- 
mals. But the man who truly feels the beauty 
and wonder of life, who can rejoice in the flights 
and the song of the birds, in the color of the 
butterfly, in the swift motion of the wild stag, is 
not a hater of humanity. His comprehension of 
humanity is rather heightened and increased by 
his understanding of the ways and the mind of 
the animal creation. During the war, at the 
hospitals for wounded horses which our Animal 
Defense Society of London controlled at the 
Front in France we had noble, intelligent, gentle 
horses which had carried cavalry and artillery 
into the very jaws of death, fearless of danger, 
at one with their riders and drivers. One talked 
to them and cared for them as one could for the 
wounded soldiers. Many a brave soldier left 
his wounded, helpless horse on the battlefield 
reluctantly and with tears, for he had come to 
know his horse as a true comrade and an intelli- 
gent friend. 

Some people say animals have little intelligence 
and call them stupid. We make some of our 
domestic animals stupid by breeding—sheep and 
pigs and bullocks into such masses of fat and 
flesh; deprive them of all their natural under- 
standings and incentives to think and act for 
themselves. But the wild animals are not stu- 
pid. I deny that reason pertains to man alone. 
The Elberfield horses of which Maeterlinck has 
written proves that horses can be taught like a 
child to read and count, that the minds of ani- 
mals are susceptible to education and develop- 
ment. 

Those who make friends of animals learn to 


abhor cruelty and find added interests in life, 
for animals possess gifts and graces which we 
lack, and by waking them we must even find 
new joy, humor, pathos, and touch a few secrets 
of God’s wonderful universe, which enrich us 
beyond the dreams of avarice. 

There is a dog in London that does the family 
shopping every morning, and a laborer near 
Johannesburg who assists a signalman in operat- 
ing the signals for the train. It would be difficult 
to say at which limit the train of animal intelli- 
gence would be reached. In a village which I 
know intimately my St. Bernard dog easily 
demonstrated superior gifts of judgment and 
mental activity to some of the villagers. The 
dog once picked up a stray black kitten—for 
luck—and carried it home to be cared for. Every 
night he slept with the kitten sleeping between 
his huge paws. 

Vivisection is the betrayal of all the trust and 
the love, the service which animals give to us; it 
is an offense to the laws of kinship and the real- 
ization of that love which Christ bade us seek as 
the greatest of all things. In vivisectional 
experiments animals are subjected to pain and 
suffering for which, morally speaking, there is 
no justification. The greatest of the human race, 
thinkers, philosophers, all have denounced vivi- 
section— Voltaire, Thackeray, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Victor Hugo, Ruskin, Carlyle, Wagner, 
Charles Dickens, Ingersol, George Bernard 
Shaw, are but a few of those who have denounced 
the practice as a moral infamy. The great 
company of anti-vivisectionists is indeed one of 
which you need not be ashamed. 


A Letter 


DorcuestER, Mass., March 8, 1926. 

In reply to your card in regard to dog No. 155, 
would say that we are entirely satisfied with him 
and believe he is with us as he follows the boys 
everywhere and is always ready to play with 
them. He is very affectionate and also a good 
watch dog, as he barks as soon as anyone comes 
on the piazza. He seems well and obeys fairly 
well. We hope he will stay with us and always 
be a pleasure to us. With all good wishes for 
the League.—W. J. I. B. 
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A CAT AT PINE RIDGE WHO WOULD NOT CATCH BIRDS 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of December the League 
received 3,179 cats, 1,177 dogs, 96 horses, and 4 


smaller animals. We placed 100 dogs and 70 cats 


in good homes. 


Virginia Price of Brookline, a little girl who 
received a prize at our public meeting last year 
has formed a “ Kindness Animal Klub” in her 
neighborhood, of which Greta Hill is the presi- 
dent, and Virginia the secretary and treasurer. 
The children of the neighborhood belong, and at 
each weekly meeting are called upon to tell what 
deeds of kindness they have rendered to animals 
during the week. At one meeting recently a 
little boy of seven told of how he had crouched 
down behind a grocery wagon when the horse 
started to go off while his master was in a house, 
and how he said in a low deep voice, ‘‘ Whoa,” 
and so kept the horse from running away. 


It is time to begin to prepare our Annual Report. 
Life Members $100; Active $5.00 yearly; Associate $1.00 yearly; Junior 


before our list is printed? 


Virginia and Greta came into the League 
recently and brought $15.00 as part of the pro- 
ceeds from a little fair they had just had in their 
homes. At this fair they realized a little addi- 
tional sum but are keeping it towards purchasing 
and making things for the Fair. They are also 
going to come to the Fair at the Copley Plaza to 
assist. Virginia and her cousin are going to 
bring their two pet birds and carry them around 
the ball room on their fingers. These tame birds 
pick fortunes from the pockets of their owners 
and hand them out to purchasers. 

Every time a child tells of a kind deed done 
they are awarded a fancy clip to fasten on to the 
edge of their coat, and the children vie with each 
other to see who can earn the greatest number of 
clips. 


We regret very much to learn that Mrs. 
Richard Hardy, one of the most capable and 
humane workers for animals, has been obliged to 
resign as president of the Chattanooga Humane 
Society. Mrs. Hardy gave as her reason the fact 
that she must be away from the city a great deal 
in the future. Mr. Herbert Thatcher was unani- 
mously elected as president in her place. Mrs. 
Hardy is much pleased with the choice of the new 
president. She says that Mr. Thatcher’s heart 
is in this work and that he is well fitted for the 
position. 

Mrs. Hardy has done a very fine work in 
Tennessee and it is to be hoped that it will go on 
and prosper. The work of the organization now 
covers a large part of the territory around Chatta- 
nooga. It has introduced humane education in 
the city and country schools, it has secured the 
passage of various city ordinances and improve- 
ments, and has the respected confidence of the 
public. No doubt Mrs. Hardy, although not 
connected with a public position, will do a great 
deal to help the animals that she has befriended 
all her life. She has borne a heavy burden and 
it has really been too much for her, but she does 
not regret it, as the results have been so fine. 
—A.H.S. 


Will you not send the names of new members 


25¢ yearly. Please help this cause for the sake of the many neglected and suffering animals.—A.H.S, 
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FREE CLINIC 


DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Interesting Cases 


A large yellow cat, who the owner thought 
had a bone in his throat, was examined, and a 
rubber band was discovered around the neck, 
nearly choking the poor fellow to death. 


Several needles have been removed from cats’ 
mouths and throats. Cats are quite apt to 
attempt to swallow needles in their play, es- 
pecially if the needle is swinging from a machine 
or table. 


A lady gave her dog several proprietary worm 
capsules because the dog lapped a pustular sore 
on her cat. She then came for advice to relieve 
the dog of its cramps and purging. Know what 
you are giving, and why. Don’t guess. 


A police dog was brought to us partially 
paralyzed in the posterior limbs, blind in one eye, 
and deaf, due to a man striking it over the head 
with a shovel. Our agent is making a thorough 
investigation of the case while we try to relieve 
the dog’s suffering. 


Many people send a child to the Clinic with 
their dog or cat in a dying condition, shirking 
this duty themselves. It is pitiful to see these 
little children sob out their hearts when we tell 
them there is no hope for their pets. Why can’t 
men and women be big enough to save their 
children this sorrow, and bring their sick animals 
themselves? 


An Irish Terrier was brought to the Clinic 
who, his master said, refused to eat except in the 
presence of his master. As long as his master 
was present he would eat, but among strangers he 
was a total abstainer. I recall an English Bull 
Terrier that had been poisoned and ever after 
she refused to eat unless her master said, “It’s 
all right Jeff.”” Dogs are not so dumb after all. 


This poor dog was rescued by our agent in a 
tenement section of Boston, sick and starved to 
the extent that he refused food when we offered 
it to him. Undoubtedly a large number of 
people saw this dog, but passed him by without 


making an effort to relieve his sufferings. Some 
of those people would say, ‘“‘Oh! look at that 
poor dog,” then walk away, when a few minutes 
of their time would have placed this dog in 
comfort. Moral: Don’t pass these poor helpless 
creatures by. 


| ==, =" a i | 
BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 


During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennet Street... 111 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Gambridwetay/ coh e eae eee 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue.... 95 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
ampton: Street's Ae 2 ae ee 117 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 290 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Streets Ase ek 4e Se eee 445 
Pine Ridges Dedhames nse eee 25 
Medfieldas, 20). 23.4. 34 eee ee 26 
Chelsea, 36—-4th Street. ...... 577 
1,745 
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A Happy New Year to Every Dog 


AND MAY YOUR LUCK BE BETTER THAN MINE 


May 1927 be happier for you than 1926 
was for me. 

I was born in Connecticut around about July 
and had learned all about human nature, civi- 
lization, ten commandments and what Chris- 
tianity stands for before I was four months old. 
A baby in Hartford wanted a dog. I turned out 
to be that dog—to my sorrow. Baby’s father 
paid three dollars and took me home. He de- 
cided, unfortunately, that I was a good dog, and 
must be fixed to look like a sporty dog. He had 
learned how to do it in a down-South town where 
they make no bones about cutting dogs’ ears. 

My tail was too long, in these days of short 


bobs, to pass for sporty, and the ears I was born 


with were too natural. So the boss brought out 
the axe and chopped off more than half my tail; 
didn’t even ask if it hurt. Then with rusty 
shears he cut away at my ears until I had only 
half of them left. 

Happy New Year to you! My boss knew he 
was hurting me. I cried and whined. He kept 
on till the job was done. 

Did I look a sporty dog when Humane Officer 
Parker found me on the street, my tail sore, 
blood oozing from my gouged ears after days and 
days of pain? Did I look a sporty dog as I 
crouched and cringed, and wondered what 
would be cut off next? 

I was taken to the Connecticut Humane 


Society and they made a dog show out of me for 
the police court judge. Somebody told the Judge 
all some dogs could expect was to get their ears 
and tail cut off, if they happened to belong to 
some particular breed. But the Judge said ac- 
cording to law it mustn’t be done. I expected 
he’d take the old axe and shears and try them out 
onmy boss. Buthedidn’t. He said, ‘‘’Twenty- 
five dollars.” 

I’m starting 1927 as mascot of the Humane 
Society. I’ve already learned all about man’s 


_ best friend, and how he sticks by the master 


whose son and daughter turned him down cold, 
kisses the pauper hand that has no food to offer, 
follows him through the blizzardy snow, remains 
his last and only friend in the world, and starves 
to death on the grave where they buried the man’s 
body. And of course mankind, being civilized, 
is grateful. Man’s gratitude is shown to dogs 
like me with an axe and a pair of shears, and with 
a stall at a dog show and a bit of blue ribbon— 
if we’re lucky. 

Anyway, A Happy New Year to every dog. 
But for heaven’s sake hide your ears when a 
man’s around. 


If you are not already securing pledges against 
dog cropping send at once for blanks and start 
work.—The American Humane Association, 
Albany, N. Y. 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Give Us 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Keeps Them Healthy— 
Breath Sweet and Clean 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Hancock 9170. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (Formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Tel. Dedham 403-W 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D. V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Hancock 9170 9:30a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 


SPRATT'S 


DOG FOODS 


provide all the essential 
bone and_ body-build- 
ing elements which 
dogs require to keep 
them in perfect health. 
No supplementary food 
is necessary when 
SPRATT’S is fed regu- 
larly, 


Your Grocer, Seedsman, Pet-shop or 
Sporting Goods Dealer can supply — 
and your veterinarian will recommend 
—SPRATT’S or get it for you. 


Write for this Free Book 


It contains many valuable 
hints on the care and feed- 
ing of all sizes and breeds of 
dogs, also a special section 
on the diseases of the dog 
which is invaluable to every 
dog-owner. Sent free on 
request. SPRATT’S PAT- 
ENT, Ltp., Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco 7 St. Louis 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets ai 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or A: 
Horse will be mailed you free if you \wy 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
fifty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 Fi m f , 
= ie with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1926 


We received and cared for: 
Cal See eae eee Prades 2288 69066 
DOSSTGt ara PEA ae es oe Uk, blo re be ee el 27884 
RLOTRCS pe irae’ =, Soe ce cee eee 805 
Birds 22 223: See oh 829 
Miscellaneous small animals i) eRe 16 
76,600 
Number of horses given vacations. ; 18 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 87,689 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 28 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROSRURY 28 25512 pete ee es ee a ee Sn btied AM BE REA ATEN Ce 
Nortu Enp, ieee ScnDOr pala | ea erets Ss P39 NORTH GENNEDOTREED 
SOULE CE ND ete teen howe ned pareereee-! 100: NORTHANPTONIGTREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . .. ihe oe 79 “MOORE STREET 
TEEPE CYR” Sal flrs sl saibera Soe eer ible ee Bie Riise HOME OF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD "lie shetty ld. wifl= an tivede fis Abewe SO DARTLETT-ANGELL HOME FOR ANIMALS 
EAST Boston ob ps flan 4 Soe castes Lash ts Priieiel oe cae tee ae Ode CAIVIETRIDEAN See Ges 
INEGESEYNN,” alist. ta si.ag x uiihas tp OL eaindy ca’ aio ome ek a Ma iNneroNe STRERE 
SESE A Doe ee Ss ee me NA eae sae be, 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 
the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 


bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 


